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In the mean time, other cases of cruelty occurred 
to stimulate the zeal of Mr. Sharpe. A negro 
prosecuted a man named Newton for having kid- 
napped his wife and sent her to the West Indies. 
The cause was tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and the decision was in favor of the plain- 
tiff. Damages were given, and the defendant 
was bound to bring back the woman within six 
months. This was a triumph; and a case of 
stronger interest presently came on. Thomas 
Lewis had formerly been a slave in the possession 
of a Mr. Stapylton. With the aid of two water- 
men, hired for the purpose, Stapylton seized 
Lewis on a dark night, dragged him into a boat 
lying on the Thames, gagged him, and put him 
on board a ship bound for Jamaica, to be sold 
there. The house adjoining the scene of the 
seizure was then inhabited by Mrs. Banks, the 
mother of Sir Joseph Banks. The cries of 
Lewis on his way to the boat alarmed the ser- 
vants, who ran out to help, but finding it in vain, 
hastened to tell their mistress what had passed. 
Mrs. Banks called the next morning upon Mr, 
Sharpe, who went with her to procure a warrant 
for the recovery of Lewis. This warrant was 
countenanced by the Mayor at Gravesend, but 
the ship having sailed for the Downs, the cap- 
tain refused to listen, and they could not stop 
her. The vessel was, however, fortunately de- 
tained in the Downs, a writ of habeas corpus was 
served, and the slave given up. The trial of 
Stapylton and the two watermen was brought 
before Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in February, 1771. Stapylton defended 
himself on the plea that Lewis was his slave. 
Lord Mansfield made a long investigation of the 
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negro’s circumstances, and put the following 
question to the counsel for the defendant :— 

Lord M.— Have you any deduction of pro- 
perty ? ”? 

Counsel.—‘ My Lord, I can prove Lewis to 
have been the servant of the defendant.” 

Lord M.—‘ Tf you have any title of property, 
I shall, first of all, leave it to the jury, whether 
he is the property as a slave; and then put it in 
some solemn way to be tried. His being black 
will not prove the property.” 

Counsel.—‘ It was in the year 1762 we first 
purchased the boy.” 

Lord M.—‘‘If you have any evidence of the 
fact you allude to, it will acquit the defendants.’’ 

Such evidence was not forthcoming, and the 
counsel for the plaintiff, holding Granville 
Sharpe’s tract on the “Injustice of Slavery’’ in 
his hand, declared that he would maintain in any 
Court in the kingdom, that no such property can 
exist, according to the law of England. 

The jury brought in their verdict “‘ We don’t 
find he was the defendant’s property.’ 

(Cries through the Court of “no property, no 
property.”’) 

Lord M.—“ Then you find him guilty?” 

General voice from the jury, “guilty.” 

Lord M., to the Counsel for the plaintif.— 
‘‘ You will see more in the question than you do 
at present. It is no matter mooting it now, but 
if you look into it, there is more than by acci- 
dent you are acquainted with. There area great 
many opinions given upon it; I am aware of 
many of them, but perhaps it is much better tt 
should never be finally discussed or settled. I don’t 
know what the consequence may be, if the mas- 
ters were to lose their property by accidentally 
bringing their slaves to England. I hope it 
never will be finally discussed, for I would have 
all masters think them free, and all negroes think 
they were not, because then they would both 
behave better.”’ 

And upon this “glorious uncertainty’ hung 
the right to be free in England! But Lord 
Mansfield’s future life in the law was at this 
time veiled from him. 

In June, the counsel for the plaintiff moved 
for judgment on Stapylton and his accomplices, 
Lord Mansfield expressed doubts on the evidence, 
and refused it. Against this determination, 
Granville Sharpe drew up an indignant protest, 
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resolving that for the future such cases should be 
discussed on a broader basis. Throughout the 
trial of Stapylton he had been anxious for the 
result; and fearing lest Mrs. Banks should suffer 
in her generous patronage of poor Lewis, he had 
written to offer to share the expenses of the suit. 
The offer was declined, but the modesty of its 
proposal deserves to be remembered. “If an 
offer of this kind,’”’ he writes to Mrs. Banks, 
‘from a person of so very humble a fortune as 
myself, should seem rather like vain ostentation, 
I hope the following apology will be admitted in 
my favor, that money, in my opinion, has no 
value but when it is well spent; and I am 
thoroughly convinced, that no part of my little 
pittance of ready money can ever be better be- 
stowed than in an honest endeavor to crush a 
growing oppression, which is not only shocking 
to humanity, but in time must prove even dan- 
gerous to the community.” 

We have seen that the judgments in Court 
hitherto given, although leaning very strongly 
in favor of the entire freedom of the negro’s 
person in England, still left the question un- 
decided. ‘I'he case of James Somerset at length 
presented itself. The circumstances were very 
similar to those of Lewis. Somerset had been 
brought to England, and had left his master. 
He was seized and carried on board a West 
Indian vessel. He applied to Granville Sharpe. 
Mr. Sharpe put the case into the hands of Mr. 
Serjeant Davy, who brought it into Court on the 
24th Jan., 1772, at the same time preferring a 
request that it might be deferred until another 
term, in order to give him time to prepare for its 
support. Lord Mansfield declined, and fixed the 
hearing for that day fortnight, telling Mr. Davy 
that “if it should come fairly to the general 
question, whatever the opinion of the Court 
might be, even if they were all agreed on one 
side or the other, the subject was of so general 
and extensive concern that he should certainly 
take the opinion of all the Judges upon it.” 

With this formidable force Mr. Sharpe had to 
contend; not alone this time, for from various 
gentlemen he received offers of assistance. Among 
them, Francis Hargrave, since known for his 
collection of ‘State Trials,” and then rising 
into high legal reputation, generously gave his 
professional services, and was added to the list 
of counsel. On the 7th of February, the case 
was again brought before Lord Mansfield. Mr. 
Serjeant Davy opened it by a declaration, ‘‘ That 
no man at this day is or can be a slave in Eng- 
land.” The first part of the proposition he sup- 
ported from the historical documents of the 
country ; the second, by the argument of Sharpe’s 
tract, that all the people who come into this 
country immediately become subject to the laws 
of this country, and are therefore entitled to the 
protection of them. Mr. Glynn followed. At 
the conclusion of his speech, Lord Mansfield 
again postponed the trial, when Mr. Mansfield, 
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Mr. Alleyne and Mr. Hargrave were heard. 
We extract from Mr. Hargrave’s speech, as it 
throws light upon the whole question. 

Mr. Hargrave. “The right claimed by Mr. 
Stewart to the detention of the negro Somerset, 
is founded on the condition of slavery in which 
he was before his master brought him to Eng- 
land, and if that right is here recognized, domes- 
tic slavery, with its horrid train of evils, may be 
lawfully imported into this country at the dis- 
cretion of every individual, foreign and native. 
Slavery is admitted to be the sole foundation of 
Mr. Stewart’s claim ; and this brings the ques- 
tion as to the present lawfulness of slavery in 
England directly before the Court. And before 
going into this question, it may be well to con- 
sider the right definition of slavery, that is, the 
despotism of one subject over another, distin- 
guished from the despotism of a sovereign over 
his people. 

“Slavery implies an obligation of perpetual 
service, which only the consent of the master can 
dissolve. It creates an incapacity of acquiring 
property, except for the master’s benefit. It 
descends from parent to child, with all its severe 
appendages of arbitrary punishment, and of per- 
mitted trade in the person of the slave as in 
other property. Its destructive consequences 
easily follow. It corrupts the morals of the 
master by freeing him from those social restraints, 
with regard to his slave, which are so necessary 
for the control of human passions, and so bene- 
ficial in confirming the habit of virtue. To the 
slave, it communicates all the afflictions of life, 
scarcely leaving him any of its pleasures, and it 
depresses the excellence of his nature by deny- 
ing him ordinary means and motives of improve- 
ment. It is dangerous to the State, by the cor- 
ruption of those citizens on whom its prosperity 
depends, and by the admission of a multitude of 
persons who, being excluded from the common 
benefits of the constitution, are interested in 
scheming its destruction. Hence slavery, how- 
ever regarded, is a pernicious institution; im- 
mediately so to the unhappy person who suffers 
under it; finally so to the master who triumphs 
in it, and to the State which allows it. Ancient 
slavery arose generally, in the first instance, from 
captivity in war, and was diminished by frequent 
emancipation. Modern slavery arises from the 
cupidity of trade, and increases by repeated 
piracy. I shall endeavor to prove that the an- 
cestors of Englishmen never formed rules that 
could countenance the existence of any species 
of domestic slavery, except the ancient one of 
villenage now expired, and that English law has 
already provided against the introduction of a 
new slavery under the name of villenage, or 
any other denomination whatever. 

“The only slavery our law books tolerate is 
that of a villein; a villein not merely so by ser- 
vice and yet free in person, but a villein in blood 
and tenure. Therefore, no slavery can be lawful 
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in England, except such as will fall under the 
name of villenage. Littleton says that every 
villein is such, either by title of prescription ; 
that is, that he and his ancestors have been vil- 
leins time out of memory; or he is a villein by 
his own confession in a court of record. Time 
whereof no memory runs to the contrary is an 
inseparable condition to every prescription; there- 
fore, the lord must either prove the slavery 
ancient and immemorial, or the villein must 
solemnly confess it to be so in a court of justice. 
All the proceedings in cases of contested villen- 
age conform to this idea of remote antiquity in 
the slavery, and are quite irreconcilable with one 
of modern commencement. On the lord’s part, 
it was necessary he should prove the slavery 
against his villein by the evidence of other vil- 
leins of the same blood, such as were descended 
from the same common male stock, and would 
acknowledge themselves villeins of the lord. 
At least two witnesses for this were required, who 
should swear to their consanguinity with the de- 
fendant villein, and if the lord plaintiff failed in 
adducing it, the defendant was adjudged free 
forever. 

“The means of defence on the villein’s part 
were equally remarkable. If he could prove 
that the slavery was not in his blood and family, 
he entitled himself to liberty. This could be done 
by the proof that any male ancestor was an il- 
legitimate child, for by this means his stock was 
implied not purely villein. He could do so by 


proving himself or any one ancestor born in a 
county different from that in which the manor 
was, for this inferred a transfer, and a connection 
with the present manor of the supposed villein 
or his ancestors, within the time of memory, a 
circumstance which destroyed the claim of vil- 


lenage. In short, if the villein could find a 
single ancestor whose blood was untarnished with 
the stain of slavery, that villein was free. 

“The law of England then requires prescrip- 
tion in making title to a slave; it knows no slave- 
ry but that of birth; it allows nothing to sustain 
slavery except what shows its commencement 
beyond the times of memory, suffers everything 
to defeat the slavery which shows its commence- 
ment within the time of memory. But in our 
American Colonies, slavery may be made by 
captivity and contract as well as birth. No pre- 
scription is requisite, nor is it needful that slave- 
ry should be in the blood and family, and im- 
memorial. Therefore, the law of England is not 
applicable to the slavery of our American 
Colonies, or of other countries. If the law of 
England would permit the introduction of a 
slavery out of England, the rules it prescribes 
for trying the title to a slave would be applica- 
ble to such a slavery ; but they are not so; there- 


fore, the introduction of such a slavery is not) 


permitted by the law of England: the law of 
Ungland then excludes every slavery not, com- 
mencing in England, every slavery though com- 
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mencing there which is not ancient and imme- 
morial. 

“ Villenage is the only slavery which can 
possibly answer to such a description, and that 
has long expired by the death and emancipation 
of all who were once the objects of it. Conse- 
quently, there is now no slavery which can be 
lawful in England, until the legislature shall 
interpose its authority to make it so. 

“ Again; the law of England will not permit 
any man to enslave himself by contract; the ut- 
most that our law allows is a contract to serve 
for life, and even this is not directly affirmed. 
It will not allow the servant to invest the master 
with an arbitrary power of correcting, imprison- 
ing or alienating him ; it will not permit him to 
renounce the capacity of acquiring and enjoying 
property, or to transmit a contract of service to 
his issue. In other words, it will not permit 
the servant to incorporate into his contract the 
ingredients of slavery. And why is it that the 
law of England rejects a contract of slavery? 
The only reason is, that the law of England, ac- 
knowledging only the ancient slavery which is 
now expired, will not allow the introduction of a 
new species, even though founded on consent of 
the serving party; will the law of England then 
condemn a new slavery commencing by consent 
of the party, and at the same time approve of 
one founded on force, and most probably on op- 
pression also? Will the law of England invali- 
date a new slavery commencing in this country, 
when the title to the slavery may be fairly ex- 
amined ; and at the same time give effect toa 
new slavery introduced from another country, 
when disproof of the slavery must generally be 
impossible? This would be rejecting and receiy- 
ing a new slavery at the same moment; rejecting 
slavery the least odious, receiving slavery the 
most odious, and by such an inconsistency the 
wisdom and justice of the English law would be 
completely dishonored. Villenage was a slavery 
confessed to originate from force and captivity in 
war, and the law permitted it, because it was a 
slavery coeval with the first formation of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and, consequently, had a com- 
mencement here prior to the establishment of 
those rules which the common law furnishes 
against slavery by contract. 

“In the case of Smith versus Brown and 
Cowper, arrest of judgment was given, because 
the plaintiff had omitted to say that the sale of 
his negro took place in Virginia, and that negroes 
by the laws and statutes of Virginia are saleable. 
This is a direct opinion against the slavery of 
negroes in England; for if it was lawful, the 
negro would have been saleable and transferable 
here as well as in Virginia, and the time and 
place of sale could not have been essential to the 
argument. The language of the judges in giv- 
ing that opinion is remarkably strong. Mr. Jus- 
tice Powell says: ‘In a villein, the owner has 
property; the villein is an inheritance ; but the 
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law takes no notice of a negro slave.’ Lord Chief divesting a man of his lawful property, only be- 


Justice Holt says: ‘One may be a villein in Eng- 
land, but as soon asa negro slave comes into 
England he is free.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hargrave then brought forward various 
cases where judgment had been given in favor 
of the negro, and entered at length into the 
reasons why villenage cannot be revived in Eng- 
land. In the case of captives taken in war, he 
quoted the opinion of Rutherford, that “If the 
civil law of any nation does not allow of slavery, 
prisoners of war who are taken by that nation 
cannot be made slaves.” He instanced the laws 
of other countries against domestic slavery, and 
in repelling the objection that there are English 
acts of Parliament which give a sanction to negro 
slavery, and that therefore it is now lawful, what- 
ever it might be antecedently to those statutes, 
Mr. Hargrave showed that these referred only to 
the permission of slavery in America, and by no 
means authorized it in England. He further 
argued that the law of England does not permit 
any suspension or modification of slavery, but 
confers the gift of liberty entire and unencum- 
bered, not in name only, but really and substan- 
tially. 

Mr. Hargrave continued, “If, in England, the 
negro Somerset continues a slave to Mr. Stewart, 
he is subject to the laws of villenage, there being 
no other to regulate the relations between him 
and his master. But even those laws did not 
permit the high act of dominion which Mr. 


Stewart has exercised, for they restrained the 
lord from forcing the villein out of England. 
“If Mr. Stewart had claimed the negro by 
contract, and had produced a written agreement 
signed by the negro after his arrival in England 
to leave it as Mr. Stewart should require, this 
would not authorize the violent transportation of 


him. For Lord Hobart, whose extraordinary 
learning, judgment and abilities have always 
ranked his opinion among the highest authorities 
of English law, expressly says, that the body of 
a freeman cannot be made subject to distress or 
imprisonment by contract, but only by judgment. 

‘Tn conclusion, a judgment which shall render 
the revival of domestic slavery from our colonies 
and other countries, as impracticable as it is by 
commencement here, will be no less conducive to 
the public advantage than conformable to natural 
justice, and to the principles and authorities of 
law; and this Court, by effectually obstructing 
the admission of the new slavery of negroes in 
England will, in these times, reflect as much 
honor on themselves, as the great judges, their 
predecessors, formerly acquired, by contributing 
so uniformly and successfully to the suppression 
of the old slavery of villenage.”’ 

Mr. Alleyne followed, and the pleadings for 
the negro were then closed. Mr. Wallace ap- 
peared for Stewart, demonstrating his legal right 
to the slave by the laws of Virginia, and thence 
arguing the inconvenience and absurdity of 


| cause he had sailed in pursuit of business from 


one country to another. 
Lord Mansfield adjourned the Court. 
(To be continued.) 


THE EASINESS OF THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 


Christ saith, “ My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’ 
Matt. 11: 30. 


Let not the name of yoke terrify us. Jesus 
Christ will cause us to love this yoke ; he sweetens 
it by the inward charms of truth and righteous- 
ness ; he sheds his chaste delights over virtue, 
and causes us to loathe false pleasures ; he bears 
man up against himself, draws him out of his 
corruption, and renders him strong in spite of his 
weakness. © man of little faith, what dost thou 
fear? let God act for thee; give up thyself to 
him. Thou wilt suffer, it is true, but it will be 
peaceably, and with love. Thou must fight, but 
shalt gain the victory ; and God himself having 
fought on thy side, will crown thee with his own 
hand. Thou shalt weep, but thy tears will be 
sweet, and God shall come with tenderness to 
wipe them away. Thou wilt no longer be sut- 
fered to yield thyself to thy tyrannical passions ; 
but by sacrificing thy liberty, shalt gain a free- 
dom unknown to the world, and more precious 
than all the power that kings possess. 

What a blindness is it to fear the being too far 
engaged with God! The more we love him, the 
more we shall love the work he assigns us. It 
is this love that comforts us in all our troubles, 
that softens our crosses, that shows us a gracious 
mercy in the midst of all the ills we suffer, and 
discoyers to us, even in death itself, everlasting 
glory and happiness. 

How can we dread the being too much engaged 
to Him? Is it an unhappiness to be delivered 
from the heavy yoke of the world, and to bear 
the “light burden” of Jesus Christ? Shall we 
fear being too much freed from ourselves, from 
our pride, the violence of our passions, and the 
tyranny of a deceitful world ?— Fenelon. 


From the American Messenger. 
THE MINER’S LAMP. 


Not many weeks since I was passing through 
the interior of Pennsylvania. Just at evening 
the cars stopped for a few moments in one of the 
mining districts so numerous in that part of the 
State, and here I witnessed a sight to me entire- 
ly new, and equally suggestive. It was the re- 
turn of the miners from the mines in their 
working garments, and each with a little lamp 
fastened to the front of his cap. I did not need 
to ask the use of those lamps. I well knew that 
no ray of outward light penetrated the deep and 
dark recesses in which they labored, and that 
they were solely dependent for light upon those 
lamps with which all were provided. 
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As I looked at those men, the scripture oc- 
curred to me, “Thy word isa lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path;”’ and I saw in 
it a force and beauty I had never seen before. 

How like the miners in the dim cavern are 
we in the dark and intricate paths of life! How 
like their dangers are ours! As they could not 


grope their way through the windings of the 
mine, nor labor there, without the light of those 
lamps, so do we need the word of God, “a lamp 
to our feet, anda light to our path,” all the way 
along our pilgrimage. 


A. F. R. 


BENJAMIN Ecroyp, of Bradford, England, 
died 22d of 5th mo., 1857, aged 57 years. 


Benjamin Ecroyd was the son of Henry and 
Mary Ecroyd, and was born at Marsden near 
Burnley, on the 13th of First month, 1800. 

When a child, he was of a gentle and timid 
disposition—kind and affectionate to all with 
whom he associated. At an early age he was 
sent to Ackworth School, and he always retained 
a grateful remembrance of the kind care bestowed 
upon him whilst there. The affectionate regard 
which, ever afterwards, he loved to cherish to- 
wards the valued Superintendent, Robert Whit- 
aker, ripened into a warm feeling of mutual 
friendship during the latter years of that dear 
friend’s life, and the lively interest which he felt 
in the welfare of the Institution itself was evinced 
by persevering devotedness to its service. After 
he first became a member of the Committee, in 
1831, he was never long off that appointment, 
till the time of his death. 

When about fifteen he entered the family of 
Joseph Tatham, of Leeds, as assistant in his 
school, and remained there till he was twenty- 
one. Though the distaste which he early evinced 
for mercantile pursuits, and his decided prefer- 
ence for those of an intellectual character, had 
induced his parents to place him in this establish- 
ment, he soon found that teaching was not the 
talent committed to his trust; and, so far as it 
was consistent with the fulfilment of his duties 
in the school, he directed his attention and 
studies towards the legal profession. 

After he left Leeds he qualified for a convey- 
ancer, and eventually commenced practice at 
Halifax, at which place he continued to reside 
till his permanent settlement at Bradford, in 
1830. 

He was first married in 1825, to Eliza Stans- 
field ; but was left a widower about four years 
afterwards. His second wife, Hannah Russell, 
to whom he was united in 1833, survives him. 

Though it is not the object of this brief notice to 
enter into the details of his life, or to dwell much 
upon the sphere of varied usefulness which he 
so well filled, and from which he was so unex- 
pectedly removed to his heavenly inheritance, it 
may be interesting to many who knew him only 
at a distance, to learn, that as a professional man, 
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he soon gained a high position. The clearness 
of his understanding, and the soundness of his 
judgment, together with his kind and truly 
Christian spirit, and the uprightness which 
marked his character, in his intercourse with 
men, secured for him a large measure of general 
confidence and esteem. 

Soon after his removal to Bradford, he became 
deeply interested in the establishment of the 
‘“‘ Friends’ Provident Institution,” in which, it 
is well known that for many years he occupied 
an important post. ‘It would not be easy,” say 
the Directors in their last report, in deploring 
his loss, ‘‘ to over-estimate his value as the secre- 
tary of the Friends’ Provident Institution from 
its commencement to the time of his decease. It 
was mainly through his instramentality that the 
founders of the Institution—prompted by en- 
larged views of Christian prudence and philan- 
thropy, much more than by mere pecuniary 
considerations, were enabled to carry out their 
benevolent designs in its establishment; and for 
nearly twenty-five years, he watched over its in- 
terests and guided its concerns with distinguished 
integrity, judgment and skill.” 

From athorough acquaintance with the Chris- 
tian principles of Friends, and an enlightened 
view of the important bearing which they have 
upon the full carrying out of the Truth as it is 
in Jesus, he was warwly attached to the religious 
Society of which he was a member, and often 
devoted much time and thought to its service. 
For many years he ably filled the office of clerk 
to the large Monthly Meeting to which he be- 
longed, and in various ways lent his valuable aid 
in conducting the affairs of the Church; quiet 
power, and unobtrusive efficiency being peculiar- 
ly characteristic of his mode of action. During 
the latter years of his life, he occupied the sta- 
tion of Elder. 

Not much is known of his early religious expe- 
rience; but there is good ground for believing 
that, even in his very youthful days, he yielded 
to the regenerating and sanctifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, that bis sou) was early “‘ won to 
Christ,’”’ and that he knew and loved his Saviour; 
but giving way, too much, perhaps, to his natu- 
rally retiring disposition, he seldom gave much 
expression to his sentiments and feelings con- 
nected with the progress of that inner life, the 
effect of which was clearly seen in his daily walk, 
and in the single-mindedness and integrity of his 
character ; qualities which were discerned and 
acknowledged by those with whom his social and 
professional duties brought him into contact. 

It was, however, in the privacy of domestic 
life, that the peculiar loveliness of his character 
was most conspicuous. The influence of his 
meek and gentle spirit was felt by all around 
him. He was especially careful not to give 
trouble to any, whilst all the members of the 
household evinced their regard by anticipating 
his wants, and rendering little, unsolicited atten- 











tions; and to those who had the privilege of 
sharing with him in the retirement of the family 
circle, when the mind unbends, and all restraint 
is thrown aside, it needed no words to testify 
what Master he served; his was not an unpro- 
ductive faith, but one which brought into lively 
exercise those fruits of the Spirit enumerated by 
the Apostle, “love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance,” and, in a remarkable manner, that charity 
which “thinketh no evil, but hopeth all things, 
and believeth all things;” inducing a watchful 
care to avoid unkind remarks, or saying any thing 
to the disadvantage of the absent. 

He had known the blessing of pious parents; 
and filial affection, and dutiful regard for parental 
authority were striking features in his character. 
So long as his venerable parents lived, he con- 
tinued to honor them by availing himself of their 
counsel and advice. In the training of his own 
children, although it appeared to be his desire to 
lead them in the way they should go, more by 
his own consistent example than by many words, 
yet he did not neglect to impress upon them, 
even in their very early years, their need of a 
Saviour, telling them of his love, and entreating 
them to listen to and obey the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, in the secret of their own hearts ; 
explaining, in very simple language, the nature 
of true prayer, and the comfort to be derived 
from its daily exercise, and impressing upon 
them the duty and advantage of a careful and 
diligent study of the Scriptures; his own inti- 
mate and intelligent acquaintance with the sacred 
volume, rendering any remarks he made pecu- 
liarly interesting and instructive. 

Like other men, he had his treasure in an 
earthen vessel, and he was deeply sensible of his 
own unworthiness. During the illness which 
terminated his life, he expressed his great regret 
that he had given way so much to his natural 
reserve, and shrinking from giving expression to 
his feelings on religious subjects, freely acknow- 
ledging that he felt that it had been wrong, and 
that if he were permitted to recover, he hoped 
he should be helped to overcome the feeling. 
To his nearest connexions, it was indeed a great 
comfort that, during his long confinement of 
seven weeks, this was remarkably the case, being 
frequently enabled to converse on things of the 
deepest interest and importance, and often to 
impart counsel and encouragement to those 
around him, always clothed in clear, and often 
in particularly beautiful language. 















































































































































































































































[To be concluded.]} 




















Genuine virtue has a language that speaks 
to every heart throughout the world. It is a 
language which is understood by all. In every 
region, every climate, the homage paid to it is 
the same. 
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DANCING. 
The following letter, from a lady in Maryland 


to her son at school, will be of profit to our 
readers, especially to parents. 
marked that the young gentleman to whom the 
letter was addressed, after reading and thinking 
on its contents, declined learning to dance.— The 
Moravian. 


It should be re- 


My Dear Son:—I have received your letter, 


in which you request my views with regard to 
your taking dancing lessons, accompanied by 
one from Mr. 
mission to enrol your name as a pupil to a dane- 
ing-master. 





to your father, asking per- 


I feel myself placed in an embarrassed position. 
It has always becn my fixed determivation to 


gratify my children in all reasonable requests, 
and to furnish them with means for the acquisi- 


tion of knowledge, and the acquirement of ac- 


complishments, calculated to develop and im- 
prove every talent which their Creator has 
bestowed on them. 


Study and close application to books are ab- 


solutely necessary to progress in knowledge, and 
the mind is so constituted that recreation and 
amusement are equally essential to its healthful 


development. But of what character shall be 
the nature of these amusements? Man is not, 


as the beast that perisheth, of ephemeral exist- 
ence, but an immortal soul ; you are only in the 
bud of being, with an undying spirit to be train- 


ed and disciplined for eternity. 

Our Bible tells us that the heart of man is 
deceitful and desperately wicked by nature, that 
it must (if we would be truly happy) be chang- 
ed by grace, and that this change, to be obtained, 
must be very diligently sought ; it compares man 
to a racer, disciplining himself for a great goal, 
that he may obtain an incorruptible crown, and 
urges him to lay aside every weight, and so to 
run that he may obtain. 

Now let us inquire, candidly, whether danc- 
ing may or may not be included in those weights 
we are called to lay aside. What says the Book 
of books: ‘* Wo unto them that dance to the 
sound of the viol.” 

Dancing, merely as a bodily exercise, I con- 
sider harmless; but my judgment condemns it 
from its invariable accompaniments—lightness, 
frivolity, night revelling, balls, the intoxicating 
draught, improper dress, evil associations, and 
intense love of the world, all of which are ex- 
pressly forbidden. I admit it may strengthen 
the muscles, but may not some gymnastic exer- 
cise, equally beneficial, but less harmless, be 
substituted? It may improve the carriage of 
some awkward persons, but your natural self- 
possession, and the good society I hope you will 
be enabled to cultivate, with some effort on your 
own part, will give you all the ease and grace 
necessary for your position, without encounter- 
ing the temptations to which learning to dance 
will inevitably expose you. 
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I am aware, from my own experience, how 
natural it is to follow the example of those 
around us, without pausing to inquire whether 
we are right or wrong, and how strongly instinc- 
tive it is to throw the reins loose on our natural 
inclinations, forgetting the injunction of that 
wise man, (which I wish you to commit to 
memory:) ‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart and in the sight of thine eyes ; but know 
thou that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” I will not arbitrarily dictate 
to you; I will not coerce your actions. 

Having reminded you that there is a period 
in man’s history when you must render an ac- 
count for all your actions to the great Judge, I 
leave you to decide for yourself. That your 
heavenly Father may so enlighten your mind 
that you may choose the right path, is my sin- 
cere prayer. 


ALCOHOL: WHAT Is IT? 


In our last Herald we briefly reviewed an im- 
portant work from the pen of Professor Miller, 
of Edinburgh, from which we take the following 
extract. 

The writer proves with much force and clear- 
ness that alcohol cannot be regarded as “ Food,” 
as is so very commonly supposed to be the case, 
and shows most clearly that its proper place is 
in the list of “ poisons,” and that, like other poi- 
sons, it can only be safely employed medicinally. 

‘“‘ Under the term ‘alcohol,’ is included, let it 
be distinctly understood, every kind of intoxi- 
eating drink. All the varieties of spirits, wines 
and malt liquors, are the same as to their in- 
toxicating quality ; that invariably depends upon 
the presence of alcohol. This may be more or 
less diluted, mixed, colored and flavored ; or, as 
in the case of malt liquors, combined with a 
small quantity of nutritive material; but it is 
always present, and according to its amount is 
the intoxicating power of the beverage. A man 
is apt to draw a broad distinction—greatly in 
his own favor—between himself drinking beer 
and another drinking brandy, as a daily habit; 
but the truth is, that both are drinking the same 
thing, only in different guise and dilution; 
chemically and practically, there is much the 
same difference as between one who drinks 
spirits ‘ neat’ and another who drinks his allow- 
ance of the same thing largely ‘ watered.’ The 
one drinks alcohol slightly diluted; the other 
drinks alcohol much diluted, and somewhat 
modified by flavor; but both are drinking aleo- 
ho}. Not a day passes but you may hear, ‘I 
am no drinker; for years I have never touched 
spirits; I take nothing but wine.’ The man 
who so expresses himself may be in the habit 
of taking his pint of sherry, or quart of claret, 


daily, or all but daily; and while honestly 
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convinced that he is touching no ‘spirits,’ is 
really swallowing the same amount of alcohol 
as if he had taken a glass or two of raw brandy 
or whisky instead. He believes that spirits are 
injurious ; he would not take them for the world; 
yet all the while he zs taking them; and surely 
it is of great importance that he should be un- 
deceived. Let it be well understood then, at 
starting, that all intoxicating beverages contain 
alcohol, as their characteristic and essential in- 
gredient; and however they may vary in taste 
or appearance, their chemical constitution as in- 
toxicants is practically the same. 

‘¢ And what is this alcohol? Whether pure 
or diluted, where should it stand in the arrange- 
ment of things? Asa poison? As a medicine? 
An article of food, or of luxury? In a house- 
hold we can readily imagine—say in a hotel—a 
long list of articles of diet fit and offered for 
use ; a medicine chest too, with a carefully ar- 
ranged catalogue of its contents; and hung up 
in some conspicuous spot, for readiness of access 
in emergencies, perhaps a tabular list of the 
most common poisons, with short and simple 
tules for counteraction. Into which of these 
lists ought alcohol to go? The question is not, 
How do men generally consider it, and in what 
category is it placed? That were easily an- 
swered—-though somewhat unsatisfactorily. Many 
men call it food, and use it daily as such, in 
some form or other. Others esteem it a luxury ; 
and their use of it accordingly is but occasional. 
A few regard it medicinally, and are ready to 
give ita high character as an assuager of the 
ills of life—all but a panacea. Few, very few, 
ever dream of its being a poison.’”’—Bristol 
Temperance Herald. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE GREAT MISSIONARY. 


In the midst of tribulation there can be a refuge found, 

Where the springs of consolation in their plenitude 
abound, 

There can be, indeed, no anguish that can overtake us 
here, 

But there is a stream of healing, that is ever flowing 
near ; 

And it flows in boundless mercy for the whole of 
Adam’s race, 

Of whatever class or color, or where’er their dwell- 
ing place ; 

From the shores of the Antarctic, to the realms of 
northern snow, 

Where the reindeer and Laplander with their sledges 
swiftly go— 

In the dry and burning desert, where no verdure ever 
smiles— 

In the never-fading summer of the Polynesian isles— 

On the coasts of Australasia, where some bitter fruits 
of sin, 

Which are harvested in this life, are by convicts gather- 
ed in— 

In the teeming land of China, amid Gosh-stick de- 
votees, 

And where fire is ever burning for the worshipping 
Parsees, 














Where the Brahmin has his temple, and where idols 
made of stone, 

Are receiving adoration which is due to God alone; 

On the shores where guilty commerce is pursuing law- 
less trade, 

Where the Saviour’s ransomed children are but things 
of traffic made— 

Unto mit clime and people His redeeming love can 
reach, 

And when human lips are silent, He can eloquently 
preach. 

For a is no place too distant for his presence there 
to be, 

And there is no place too hidden for his searching 
eye to see, 

He has light for those in darkness, he has truth for 
those who seek— 

To the inward ear that listens will his Holy Spirit 
speak. 

If the Arab of the desert, or the dweller ’mid snows, 

Or if he who bows at Mecca, or to Buddha’s temple 
goes ; 

If the worshipper of China, or the Polynesian sea, 

The half-civilized Tahitian, or the cannibal Fegee ; 

If the prisoner of New Holland, or the trafficer in slaves, 

Turns to the one creating power, and to Him who 
only saves ; 

In the riches of his mercy, the Redeemer will bestow 

Of his blessed inward guidance, which the way of 
truth will show; 

And he will, through deep repentance, and forsaking 
of its sin, 

Make that heart a chosen temple, and his Spirit dwell 
therein ; 

And the soul which He has ransomed, when it separates 
from clay, 

Will inherit that salvation which shall never pass 
away 


Where the gathered of all ages and of every land shall 
be 










































































































































































One holy and triumphant church—one heavenly family. 
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ABOLITION OF SERFDOM IN Russta.—This 
great work, commenced by Alexander I., prom- 
ises to find its consummation under the reign of 
his nephew, Alexander II. Our Summary of 
News has given several statements, showing the 
acts of the Emperor and the co-operation of the 
Nobles in many districts, to effect the proposed 
change in the condition of the serfs. While 
that condition is, to a certain extent, one of 
restriction and oppression, it is so far removed 
from the position of an American slave as to be 
rather an object of contrast than of comparison ; 
and hence, there is much truth in the remark, 
that the abolition of Serfdom is a subject of less 
interest to the philanthropist than is usually sup- 
posed. In proportion as the serf is subjected to 
compulsory labor and to the payment of an obrok 
out of his earnings, his case comes within the 
scope of Christian morality, and demands the 
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attention of the statesman and political econo- 
mist. But most of the terrible characteristics 
of American slavery do not belong to serfdom. 
When, therefore, we finda Russian nobleman, in 
contemplation of the movement for the abolition 
of serfdom, exclaiming, ‘‘ We breathe more like 
Christians; our hearts beat more nobly, and we 
may look at the light of heaven with a clearer 
eye,” we can imagine with what feelings of 
horror he would regard the existence in Russia 
of such a system as that of slavery and the 
slave trade in America. 

On another page may be found short extracts 
from two of the speeches made at a banquet, 
held not long since in Moscow, together with a 
few comments by one of our daily papers, con- 
trasting the enlightened policy of ‘“ barbarous 
and despotic” Russia, with the efforts of our 
Federal Government to extend and perpetuate 
slavery. 

As this subject is now of general interest, a 
brief notice of the nature and extent of serfdom: 
in Russia will probably be acceptable to some of 
our readers. The system appears to have origi- 
nated about 250 years ago, when Russia was be- 
ginning to emerge from a state of barbarism, 
and it was established for the purpose of restrain- 
ing the wandering habits of the people, who, like 
the Arabs of the present time, were constantly 
changing their localities. It was enacted by 
an Imperial ukase, that every peasant should 
settle permanently on the land which he had 
cultivated on a certain previous day. The 
peasantry thus became assigned to the soil, and 
as the estates could not be separated from them, 
so they were secured in their occupancy of the 
land. The lords of the soil, however, gradually 
extorted from them compulsory labor, and 
eventually deprived them of their vested inter- 
est in the land they cultivated. 

“ One of the features of serfdom peculiar to 
Russia, and which forms the tenure of the larger 
part of the land in that country,” says the Berlin 
correspondent of the London Times, “is of a 
very communistic nature; a whole village, or 
other community, occupies a certain tract of 
land, from which the whole number of male 
peasants pays a fixed poll-tax to the lord of the 
manor—the entire body offering an aggregate 
liability for the shortcomings of any individual 
member. The community among themselves 
divide the whole area of the land out into home- 


steads, according to the number of adult males 
or married couples among them. Each such 
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homestead occupied by a man and his wife, and 


children, if they have them, is called a tiaglo, 
and this one family cultivates the whole of the 
tiaglo, or as much of it as they can, until the 
increase of married couples in the community 
renders it necessary for the number of tiaglos to 
be increased also, which is done by dividing or 
diminishing the existing homesteads. As the 
land is, as a matter of course, of various excel- 
lence in the different parts of the estate, the 
various families are shifted about, in compliance 
with communistic fairness, to all the different 
homesteads, so that each cultivates the good, bad, 
and indifferent land turn and turn about. A\l.- 
though this occupation of the land is about the 
most disadvantageous arrangement that can be 
conceived, in an economical point of view, and is 
perfectly destructive of any feeling of property 
or home, it is strictly in harmony with the in- 
stincts of a nomad tribe, and insures to each of 
its members at least an existence on a footing of 
perfect equality with his fellows. When, in the 
course of time, as many hands have been as- 
signed to agricultural labor as the land requires, 
and there still remains a surplus of employable 
population in the serf-village, certain of its mem- 
bers turn their attention to different handicrafts ; 
but in all cases work for the commonwealth, which 
assures them in return their existence in, and a 
provision for, their old age. Where large amounts 
of work require to be contracted for, the whole 
community, as represented by its Golowa, or 
chief, joins in security for the completion of the 
work, or the fulfilment of the various conditions 
attached to it. Although it frequently happens 
that under this arrangement, and favored by 
auspicious circumstances, such as good harvests 
and an equitable owner, &c., these communities 
accumulate wealth, chiefly in the surplus agricul- 
tural produce, not only are their individual mem- 
bers all kept down to the average degree of pov- 
erty of the whole number, but their accumulated 
wealth remains unavailable for the purposes of 
further economical improvement. In the inter- 
est of the State, therefore, this feature of serfdom, 
as the most injurious to the economical develop- 
ment of the country, calls most urgently for 
abolition. 

“ Another feature of serfdom in Russia, is the 
so-called Obrok system. This obtains in cases 
where domains, formerly large, and with a large 
number of serfs allocated on them, have in the 
course of time been so split up and sub-divided 
by sale or inheritances, that small portions of 
them are to be found, on which ten, five, or even 
only three serfs are inscribed. These plots of 
land being too small, and the number of serfs 
being too few to admit of agriculture being car- 
ried on there profitably, the owner either lets 
out his serfs for hire to other proprietors, or 
gives them his permission to follow any handi- 
craft they may have learnt, and exercise any 
talent they may possess, on payment to him of 
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an vbrok, or poll-tax. In this case, the owner 
generally builds a dwelling-house on the land 
that the serfs ought to have tilled, and lives on 
the obrok they pay him out of the earnings they 
make elsewhere. 

“These two classes constitute the whole num- 
ber of actual serfs in Russia, which amount to 
about 12,000,000; but it is usual, though not 
strictly correct, to include among the serfs the 
six classes of peasants also, amounting to an 
equal number. 

“There are, first, about 40,000 peasants who 
enjoy the usufruct of the land on which they are 
inscribed, on condition of their supplying horses, 
vehicles and drivers, for the posting traffic ; every 
twenty-eight males supply one vehicle, three 
horses and a driver: they receive a smal] money 
payment for the distance driven, and their land is 
free from any other obligation than the above. 2. 
There are about 120,000 peasants employed in 
the forests of the State, which supply timber for 
the fleet. They receive a small money allowance, 
in addition to the usufruct of the land they culti- 
vate, and are free from all taxes or other 
obligations than that of laboring in the forests. 
This is evidently the ‘common soccage tenure’ 
of the law-books. 3. There are also about 
800,000 peasants attached to the different ap- 
panages or domains set aside for the support of 
the various members of the Imperial family. 
The peasants, however, who are the best off in 
Russia, are, 4, those on the Crown domains, in 
number about 9,000,000. They are not glebex 
adscripti, and they are at liberty to leave their 
domicile and acquire personal property in the 
prosecution of trades and professions. The 
greater number of them, however, are distributed 
in the villages and the joint-stock communes, 
such as are described above. 5. There are also 
peasants who have been liberated from serfdom 
by their owners, to the number of about 
1,400,000; these are free from all forced labor, 
or obrok, but are still liable to be taken as re- 
cruits, like all other peasants; they can even 
possess serfs attached to any property they be- 
come possessed of. There is still further, 6th, a 
class of free peasants who have never been serfs, 
numbering about 225,000 males. Their posi- 
tion, however, is in reality not nearly so free as 
that of the liberated serfs, unless they have had 
a portion of land settled on them by the lord of 
the manor, or have themselves acquired some 


landed property.” 


Our dear friends Priscilla Green and Mary 
Nicholson attended Baltimore Quarterly Meeting 
on the 15th inst., and have since been engaged 
in visiting the families of Friends within the 
limits of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


CoRRECTION.—In our notice last week of the 
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Union Literary Institute, David Beard was 
inadvertently printed, instead of William Beard. 
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those who ought to be examples to the young, took 
the liberty, but, said he, “when they come to a dying 
bed they will find that such reasoning as this will 
not do.” A few days before his death, on taking 
leave of a young friend, he “desired she might be 
prepared to meet him in that happy world above;” 
adding, “that he felt nothing in his way, that his 
heart was filled with love to all the human family.” 
Soon after, on being asked how he was, he said he 
“ had nothing but the pains of the body to contend 
with, that, through the mercy of his dear Lord and 
Saviour, he felt that his sins were forgiven,” adding, 
“what an awful thing it would be if this were not the 
case.” Near his close, he remarked that he believed 
his transgressions were blotted out, and his sins for- 
given, his robes washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Thus passed away this dear young 
friend in the morning of life, surrounded with all the 
earthly blessings that would seem to make life desira- 
ble, yet, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, he 
was enabled to give all these up, and to desire, as he 
expressed, that he might depart and be with Christ. 


Diep.—In Hillier, Prince Edward Co. C. W., the 
11th of 9th month, 1857, Bensamix Garratt, in the 
98th year of his age. 

——, In the same township, the 6th of 10th month, 
1857, at the residence of her son-in-law Joseph 
Haight, Cuarity TERRILL, aged nearly 88 years. 

She became convinced of the principles of Friends 
in early life, and removed with her husband from 
New Brunswick to Canada, so that they might bring 
up their family among those professing with her. She 
bore a protracted illness with much patience, often 
expressing her entire resignation to the Divine will. 
She encouraged her children to walk in the line of 
manifest duty ; at one time saying, “I hope you will 
all take care of yourselves, and mind the Spring of 
Life.” And again, “ There are only three of you left— 
be doubly near each other, and strengthen one 
another.” “I hope all my children and grand-children 
will live in the fear of the blessed Redeemer.” With 
a spirit of praise she passed quietly away, and her 
friends have the consoling belief that she has entered 
into rest. 


, At Hallowell, Prince Edward Co., C. W., the 
27th of 11th month, 1857, Reusen Boruineuan, aged 
73 years and 8 months. He became a member among 
Friends by convincement, and during a long illness, 
attended by much suffering, he was preserved in a 
good degree of patience, expressing a belief that his 
affliction was a blessing to him. 


, In Hillier, C. W., the 14th of 1st month, 1858, 
Susan H., wife of Samuel I. Dorland, aged 59 years 
and 5 months. 

She and her husband were several years Superin- 
tendents of West Lake Boarding School, and as such 
will long have a place in the memory of many young 
people in the Province. 

——, At Hallowell, C. W., the 9th of 2nd month, 
1858, Janz, wife of Daniel Young, aged nearly 46 
years, a minister. 

Consumption had been preying upon her constitu- 
tion several years, and during the last year she was 
mostly confined at home, and was a great sufferer. It 
was a satisfaction to those who visited her, to observe 
how completely her mind was clothed with resigaa- 
tion to the Divine will, desiring to await the Lord’s 
own time. 

The foregoing Friends were all members of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, On the 12th inst., at Farmington, Ontario 
county, N. Y., Gipzon Herenpeey, in the 61st year of 
his age, a much esteemed elder of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. As he was extensively known, it will no 
doubt be interesting to his numerous friends to know 

















































Marrizp, At Friends’ meeting-house, Kingston, C. 
W., the 18th of 2nd month, Jonatnan I. Bowerman, 
of Hillier, Prince Edward Co., to Hannan W. Ferris, 
of the former place. 


, At Friends’ meeting held at North Branch, 
on the 25th of Second month, Orran Jounson, to 
Ann Haptey, daughter of John B. Hadley, deceased, 
and Elizabeth his wife; all members of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. 








Disp, At his residence at Orange meeting, near 
Richmond, Indiana, 3d month 8th, 1858, Writ1am Ep- 
GERTON, in the 58th year of his age. The deceased 
was a quiet, unassuming Friend, but one who was 
respected for his integrity and uprightness, and whose 
loss will be much felt in the small meeting of which 
he was a member. He had recently shown an in- 
creased religious concern, and frequently counselled 
and encouraged his children and family to seek after 
the things which pertain to their peace and salvation. 


——, At the residence of her brother, Joseph Whit- 
all, in this city, on the 5th of last month, ELizaBeTH 
W., widow of Josiah Tatum, in the 55th year of her 
age. Her surviving relatives and friends have the 
consoling belief that through the mercy of her Sa- 
viour she has entered into one of those mansions 
“where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.” 


——, On the 22nd of 2nd mo. last, at the residence 
of her daughter, Elizabeth Cook, Sandcreek, Bartho- 
lomew county, Indiana, Saran Cuawyer, in the 82nd 
year of her age, widow of the late John S. Chawner, 
and an elder of Driftwood Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her diffidence and unassuming manners rendered 
her an intimate acquaintance with but a small circle 
of friends, but her simple Christian deportment and 
unostentatious charity to the poor and afflicted, ren- 
der her memory dear. Through her long life she 
was never known to shrink from the testimonies that 
formed the distinguishing views of our early Friends. 

For some years of her latter life, owing to bodily 
infirmity, she was much deprived of attending our 
meetings, which seemed a great cross, often express- 
ing that for the multiplied blessings of this fruitful 
land, we could not be too grateful, nor too willing to 
sacrifice a portion of our time wholly to our Maker. 

Her last sickness, which was exceedingly painful, 
was borne with unmurmuring patience; her dying 
words being the exponent of her life, “I want to go;” 
these being distinctly heard while she seemed in sup- 
plication to the throne of mercy. 











, near Richmond, Indiana, on the 27th of ist 
mo. 1858, GeorGe, son of William and Sarah Harvey, 
in the 24th year of his age, a member of White Water 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. He bore a long and 
painful illness with exemplary patience and Christian 
fortitude, and frequently dropped expressions that 
gave evidence of a deep and abiding concern to be 
prepared for the great change. He several times re- 
marked to his parents, that he had prayed that he 
might recover, and be a support to them in their de- 
clining years, yet he believed he had been enabled to 
say, in putting up this petition, “ not my will, but 
my Heavenly Father’s will be done.” 

A few weeks before his decease, some young per- 
sons being with him, the conversation turned on the 
subject of attending shows and other places of diver- 
sion. He remarked that some would contend for the 
privilege, on the ground that others, and sometimes 
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that he bore his protracted illness with great patience, 
and uncomplaining cheerfulness, and met death with 
calmness as an expected messenger ; even to the last, 
disregarding his own sufferings, he was constantly 
caring for the comfort of others. Although his life 
had been devoted to the service of Truth, he was very 
unassuming, and expressed little of himself, saying, 
that if he was saved, it would be all through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus. His life of unostentatious 
charity and devotedness to the cause of religion gives 
the humble trust that it is well with him; that he has 
entered the rest prepared for the lowly followers of 
the crucified Redeemer. 


Diep, On the 13th inst., Dante, Youne, a member 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Logan County, Ohio. 
His death was occasioned by an injury received nearly 
five weeks previously ; during much of this time his 
sufferings were very great, and he often prayed for 
patience to bear them. On one occasion, after ex- 
pressing that he felt calm and peaceful, but had been 
too much tied to the world and engrossed with its 
cares, he requested his family to be collected. When 
all were around him, he enjoined them to live in love 
and peace, have patience and forgiveness for one 
another, and try to be diligent in the attendance of 
meetings, expressing a belief of his own forgiveness, 
and an assurance of happiness. Being preserved in 
this humble, resigned state of mind, he was at length 
gently released from his sufferings. 


, On the 3rd inst., in her 41st year, Hannan G., 
wife of Samuel Way, Jr., and an esteemed member of 
Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. She 
endured much suffering, but at intervals when her 
mind was clear, she spoke of her faith being unshaken 
in that Saviour in whom she had put her trust, often 
warning those around her to flee the wrath to come, 
and make preparation whilst in health for an endless 
eternity. She often engaged in prayer for others, and 
expressed how very precious her Saviour felt to her, 
and that all she desired in this world was faith and 
patience to wait the dear Master’s time. On the morn- 
ing of her decease, she was perfectly conscious and 
resigned. She requested two chapters to be read in 
the New Testament, and spent much time in prayer, 
also addressing those who called to see her, saying it 
was a small matter to suffer a few weeks on a sick 
bed, to what it would be to mingle with lost spirits 
forever. After making a request of her husband in 
respect to their children, she calmly prepared to de- 
part, and with a smile on her countenance and with- 
out sigh or struggle, she fell asleep in her Saviour. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 62.N. 4th st. Phila., will pub- 
lish about the 20th of next month, Memoirs of William 
Hunt, taken from his Journal and Letters by Enoch 
Lewis, (late Editor of Friends’ Review.) 

They will also publish Memoirs of Nathan Hunt, 
(son of William Hunt) chiefly taken from his Journal 
and Letters. Both Memoirs will be bound in one 
volume (extra cloth) of about 350 pages, good type 
and paper. 

Price per copy, 50 cents ; 10 cents additional to pay 
postage if sent by mail. 12 copies for $5, 15 or more 
copies 40 cents each. Orders for the Memoirs with 
the amount enclosed will be promptly forwarded as 
requested. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum for the In- 
sane is desirous of procuring the services of a young 
man in the capacity of Clerk. Application may be 
made to Dr. J. H. Worthington, Friends’, Asylum, 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 
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A STRIKING CONTRAST. 


A banquet was held at Moscow on the 9th of 
January, in honor of the Emancipation of the 
serfs, at which one hundred and eighty persons 
were present. After a few words from M. A. V. 
Stankevitch, M. Pauloff made the following re- 
markable speech, which, be it observed, was 
made a little after Buchanan’s first annual mes- 
sage, and a little before his Lecompton message. 

‘‘Gentlemen: A new spirit animates us; a 
new era has commenced. Heaven has allowed 
us to live long enough to witness the second re- 
generation of Russia. Gentlemen, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, for this movement is one of 
great importance. We breathe more like Chris- 
tians, our hearts beat more nobly, and we may 
look at the light of heaven with a clearer eye. 
We have met to-day to express our deep and 
sincere sympathy for a holy and praiseworthy 
work, and we meet without any nervousness to 
mar our rejoicing. Yes, gentlemen, I repeat it, 
a new spirit animates us, a new era has com- 
menced. One of our social conditions is on the 
eve of a change. If we consider it in a past 
light, we may perhaps admit that it was neces- 
sary that it should have been allowed to be as it 
was from the want of a better administrative 
organization, and of the concentration in the 
hands of a government of the means which have 
since given so great a development to the power 
of Russia. But what was momentarily gained 


to the State was lost tomankind. The advantage 
cost an enormous price. 


Order without— 
anarchy within—and the condition of the indi- 
vidual cast its shadow over society at large. The 
Emperor has struck at the roots of this evil. The 
glory and prosperity of Russia cannot rest upon 
institutions based on injustice and falsehood. 
No! these blessings are henceforth to be found 
in the path thrown open by him whose name 
Russia pronounces with respect and pride. The 
Emperor has ceded this great reform, which he 
might have accomplished by his own powerful 
will, by asking the nobles to take the initiative. 
Let us then hail this noble idea, inspired by the 
sole wish for the welfare of his people, with that 
enlightened heartiness which may now be ex- 
pected from Russia. Let us not, however, sup- 
pose that the path traced by history is an avenue 
of roses without thorns. This would be sheer 
ignorance. When a new, a more moral and 
Christian state of things is about to be estab- 
lished, the obstacles that will have to be en- 
countered must not be taken into consideration, 
except with the hope that the torrent of the new 
life will sweep them away. The change in the 
economical condition of our national existence 
will arouse our individual energies, the want of 
which is one of our greatest evils. Let us wish, 
then, gentlemen, from our innermost heart, a 
long life to him who has marshaled his faithful 
Russia to the conquest of truth and justice. Let 
us hope that this great idea will comprise the 
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generous sentiments of the man and the Chris- 
tian.” 

At the conclusion of this brief speech in which 
the whole political economy of free labor was 


stated with scientific accuracy, M. Babst, the | 


eminent Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Moscow, spoke as follows :— 
“Gentlemen: After the eloquent speeches 
which have been made in honor of our meeting 
to celebrate a great event in our economical exis- 
tence, I hope you will allow me to say a few words 
as an expression of my deep gratitude for him 
whose thoughts and acts, during the few years 
we have passed under his reign, have always re- 
sponded to the real wants of the people. We 
have met here to celebrate an event which will 


be an epoch in the annals of our history, and | 


upon which, future historians will dwell with 
pleasure. At the very commencement of this 
century, one of our first manufacturers said to 
Storch, that trade could never flourish under our 
system of compulsory labor, or, in other words, 
of serfage; already, in 1849, the Free Econo- 
mical Society proved by facts the inconvenience 
of serfage as regards agriculture. The develop- 
ment of national wealth has ever gone hand-in- 
hand with the regular organization of popular 
labor, which, as it gradually emancipates itself 
from stringent conditions, becomes more active, 
more progressive, and consequently more produc- 
tive. In proportion as national labor gradually 
issues forth free from such disadvantageous con- 
ditions, the love of work increases among the 
people. Emulation and competition arouse the 
sleeping energies of the nation; they will not 
allow them to rust, and excite them to healthy 
activity and continual progress. The day of the 
primitive forms of the economical condition of 
the people has now left us forever. The wants 
of a great nation increase daily, and cannot be 
satisfied with the coarse conditions contrary to 
all progress of primitive economy founded on 
compulsory labor—a labor the limits of which 
are as restricted as its nature is unproductive. 
Our task is not to double, but to increase tenfold 
our productive power, our labor, our wealth, un- 
less we wish to see taken away from us by nations 
more advanced than ourselves, the markets which 
are ours by tradition and by our geographical 
position. And we cannot increase our produc- 
tive power except by a regular organization of 
national labor, which will then boldly take in 
hand and work the treasures now hidden in our 
land.”” 

The learned Professor concluded with an ap- 
peal to all honest men to support the Emperor 
in this great social reform. Various other speeches, 
we are told, were made, all in the same spirit. 

The New York Evening Post says, in com- 
menting upon the above interesting phase in the 
political history of Russia, such are the terms 
used by the leading minds in “ barbarous” Rus- 
sia in reference to the unprofitableness and wick- 





_ of compulsory labor. “‘ We breathe more 
like Christians,” says M. Pauloff, “ our hearts 
beat more nobly, and we may look at the light 
of Heaven with a clearer eye,” since we have 
ceased to exact uncompensated and involun- 
tary labor from our fellow creatures. “ The 
glory and prosperity of Russia,’’ he adds, “cannot 
rest upon injustice and falsehood.” Can it in 
America ? 
How strange it seems, that while a despotic 
government like Russia can discern so clearly, 
not merely the injustice but the inexpediency 
| of Slavery, and can take steps at once to inaugu- 
| rate a more enlightened policy, every energy of 
the freest Government in the world should be 
| exerted in exactly the opposite direction. And 
what is more remarkable, though this reform 
affects the wealthiest and most influential class 
in Russia, we hear nothing from them about 
dissolving the Empire, nor are Russian statesmen 
and philosophers bludgeoned in their Council 
Chamber for expressing Anti-Slavery opinions. 
‘’m the contrary, Mr. Pauloff says in his speech, 
what no American Congressman at this day, 
could say, at a similar meeting :-—“ We have 
met to-day to express our deep and sincere sym- 
pathy for a holy and praiseworthy work, and we 
meet without any nervousness to mar our re- 
joicing.”—Pa. Inquirer. 








TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF THE INDIANS. 


Senator Houston of Texas, in a recent speech 
upon the Army bill, uttered the following testi- 
mony in favor of the Indians : 

“« T was associated with the Indians, for they 
were inthe army of Jackson in the Creek Na- 
tion. After that, in 1817, when still a subaltern 
in the army, I was appointed an agent by the 
government—the first sub-agent that ever was 
appointed: and for twelve months I was again 
associated with them in the transaction of busi- 
ness, and renewed the old associations of boy- 
hood. After the duties of my agency were over, 
occasionally those associations were preserved, 
and when, in after life, reverses came upon me, 
and dark clouds fell upon my pathway, [ spent 
in exile four years with the Indians, with various 
tribes. Tell me I do not understand the Indian ? 
Too well I understand his wrongs. Tell me that, 
with all the advantages of education, and all the 
bright associations of the world, and in all the 
galas of fashion, you are to learn the Indian’s 
character and disposition, and the history of his 
wrongs! No, sir, they are in tradition: they are 
not in history, and [ have learned them. I know 
them. I know his disposition ; I know it well, 
and better than any officer who is on the frontier 
of the United States. 

If I had not the experience which I have 
cited, this might be considered boasting ; but I 
feel that I only state the truth. I know that 
their character is as I have stated, for I have 
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not failed to conciliate them wherever I have 
tried ; and how? By even-handed justice. Hold 
the scales of justice suspended with a steady 
hand between yourself and the Indian, and you 
will have no danger from him: it will not be 
necessary to suspend the sword above his head, 
like the sword of Damocles. Why, sir, with one 
twentieth part of the money expended to support 
the army, or even less, you could feed the In- 
dians on our borders, and clothe them in com- 
fortable garments ; and then you would need no 
army except to take care of your fortresses, and 
keep your arms in order; for I am sure you 
never can rely ona regular army, unless you 
make it like the European armies of hundreds 
of thousands of men.” 


THE FUTURE OF FRUIT CULTURE AND ECONOMY 
OF USING FRUIT. 


I have already said that the culture of fruit is 
very far yet from its meridian of success. Let 
us look at an estimate to show the actual wants 
of the great American people. There are more 
than twenty million inhabitants in the Union. 
The amount of good fruit which they might 
consume, both on the score of economical living 
and for the promotion of health, would be very 
large. Fresh fruit is one of the very best pre- 
servatives of health, if taken moderately, regu- 
larly, and when properly matured. Intelligent 


persons residing in the West assure me that 
nothing has a more beneficial influence in pre- 


venting intermittents and other epidemic diseases. 
This opinion is abundantly confirmed by experi- 
ence in other places. This being the case, what 
untold thousands of losses, to say nothing of the 
discomforts and sufferings experienced by the 
settlers of the Great West, might be prevented 
or mitigated by more attention to the cultivation 
of fruit? Our western emigrants could carry 
with them no better medicine-chest, than a 
well-packed box or bale of properly selected and 
early bearing fruit trees, and fruit- bearing shrubs 
and plants. Dwarf Pears, for instance, which 
often afford a crop the first or second year, and 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries and cur- 
rants, give quick returns. A single small plant 
of Brincklé’s Orange Raspberry, planted last 
spring in the garden of a neighbor, bore a hun- 
dred berries the sameseason. This is not uncom- 
mon. I have picked quantities of fine, ripe 
strawberries from plants set out only seven 
weeks before. A little attention to these par- 
ticulars, in connection with a moderate share of 
information and intelligence, would prevent 
many serious losses, and avert a vast amount of 
positive suffering, which money could never 
compensate, during the first few years of frontier 
life, when there are often quite as many priva- 
tions to bear up under as can be easily endured. 

The economy of using plenty of fruit at all 
times, is very imperfectly understood. A friend 
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assured me that he could profitably use in his 
moderate family, at least one hundred bushels of 
sweet apples for baking in a year, to the great 
diminution of his provision bills. Every one 
knows, who has tried it, that a good supply of 
table and cooking apples, for stewing, baking, 
puddings, dumplings, &c., enables them to set a 
good table, in the cheapest practicable way. A 
single individual, consuming one fresh apple at 
the time of each meal, and an equivalent amount 
prepared by cooking, would require about two 
bushels per month, or twenty-five bushels a 
year. This consumption, it will be observed, 
will be beneficial to both health and pocket. 
Twenty-five bushels a year for each person, would 
require a vast supply for the whole people. If 
there are twenty millions of inhabitants in the 
Union, they would need at the same rate no less 
than five hundred millions of bushels. Now, if 
an acre of all kinds of trees yield, on an average, 
two hundred bushels of fruit, then two and a 
half millions of acres in orchards and fruit 
gardens would be required to supply this great 
national family. Can we suppose that we now 
have in this country two and a half million acres 
of good, well-managed, productive orchards? 
Very far from it. Even if every tree should 
live, and through perfect management, prove 
thrifty and productive, it would require more 
than a hundred million trees for plantations of 
this extent. But as they are now mismanaged, 
neglected and destroyed, the actual number 
would be nearer a thousand million trees; and 
keep our hundred, two hundred and four hun- 
dred acre nurseries, for many lung years yet to 
come, in active operation to furnish these myriad 
numbers. 

In this estimate of the extent required to 
supply our wants, I have not taken into the ac- 
count the planting of orchards for foreign mar- 
kets. The amount which may yet be required 
to supply foreign countries and for other de- 
mands, must depend on future experience. Some 
confidently expect that an immense trade will 
yet spring up—including the trade in dried fruit 
on a large scale. I do not undertake tosay what 
the probabilities are in this way; butif we have 
one of the finest fruit-raising countries in the 
world—if we have an excellent soil at a com- 
paratively low price; and if Yankee ingenuity 
and resources are capable of striking out, select- 
ing, and perfecting the very best means for 
carying on such a trade, undoubtedly we shall 
yet see a great and national business in this di- 
rection.—J. J. Thomas’ Address before the 
Western N. Y, Fruit Growers’ Society. 


Act not the shark upon thy neighbor; nor 
take advantage of the ignorance, prodigality, or 
necessity of any one, for that is next door to a 
fraud, and, at best, makes but an unblessed 
gain.— Penn. 
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THE SPONGE. 

The twilight monad, so minute that a thou- 
sand millions can be contained in a drop of water, 
consists of ‘‘a tiny speck of pellucid matter, 
rounded in form, and supposed, from its move- 
ments and from analogy, to be furnished with a 
single cilium, by the lashing action of which it 
rows itself through the water.” As these cilia 
belong to all the lower class of animals, and are 
the source of all their voluntary movements, we 
copy the description of them: 

“The form of these essential organs is that of 
slender tapering hairs, commonly arranged in 
rows, resembling the eyelashes, whence their 
name. The base of each hair is attached to the 
surface of the body to which it belongs, its whole 
length beside being free. During life each 
cilium maintains a uniform motion of a waving 
or lashing kind, bending down in one direction 
and then straightening itself again. This move- 
ment is not performed by all the cilia together or 
in unison, butin rapid succession : for example, 
the instant after one has begun to bend, the 
next begins, then the next, and so on; so that 
before the first has resumed its erect condition, 
perhaps half a dozen of its successors are in 
different degrees of flexure. This sort of motion 
will be better understood by referring to that 
beautiful and familiar spectacle, the waves pro- 
duced by the breeze upon a field of wheat. The 
motion is exactly the same in both cases. The 
wind, as it sweeps along, bends each stalk in 
turn, and each in turn re-assumes its erect 
posture; thus the wave runs steadily on, though 
the stalks of wheat never remove from their 
place. The appearance of the ciliary wave, when 
viewed under favorable circumstances with a 
good microscope, is so exquisitely charming, 
that even those who have been long familiar 
with it can scarcely ever behold it without ad- 
miration.”’ 

Besides serving as instruments of locomotion, 
by acting as paddles to row the animal rapidly 
along, these ci/ia, by their vigorous vibration, 
form currents in the water, which bring to the 
entrance of the stomach whatever articles of 
matter suitable for food there may be floating 
about. It was by the discovery of such cilia 
capable of spontaneous movement, that the 
sponges, so long supposed to be of vegetable 
origin, were transferred to the animal kingdom. 

‘Many of our readers are probably cognizant 
of only one kind of sponge—the soft, plump, 
woolly, pale-brown article, so indispensable in 
our dressing-rooms; or, at the most, two, if 
they chance to have noticed the large-pored, 
coarser sort, with which grooms wash carriages. 
It may surprise such persons to be informed that 
the streams and shores of the British Isles pro- 
duce sixty or seventy distinct species of sponge ; 
and that every coast, especially in the tropical 
seas, where they are very numerous and varied, 
has species peculiar to itself. 
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“A sponge, as it is used in domestic econo- 
my, is merely a skeleton; it is the solid frame- 
work which in life supported the softer flesh. 
This skeleton is composed of one or two of the 
following substances: flint, lime, and a peculiar 
horny matter. The first two are crystallized, 
and take the appearance of spicular needles, 
either simple or compound, varying greatly as 
to their length, thickness, shape and curvature, 
but constant in form in the same species. The 
horny matter, of which the common domestic 
sponge affords an example, is arranged in slender, 
elastic, translucent, tough, solid fibres, united to 
each other irregularly at various points, and in 
every direction, and thus forming an open netted 
mass commensurate with the size of the whole 
sponge. The solid parts are, during life, in- 
vested with a glary, transparent slime, so fluid 
in most species as to run off when the sponge is 
taken out of its native element: yet this clear 
slime is the flesh of the animal. 

“The spicula, whether of flint or lime, or the 
horny fibres, are so arranged as to form number- 
less pores, with which the whole animal is per- 
forated : it is to these that our common sponge 
owes its most valuable property of imbibing and 
retaining water. In life the surrounding water 


is made to flow through these pores by a con- 
tinual current (interrupted, however, at the will 
of the animal,) from without into the interior of 
the body. But whither goes this current? The 
pores lead into large channels, which also run 
through the body, like the drains from individual 


houses which run into the main sewers; and 
these open on the exterior of the body by more 
or less conspicuous orifices called oscu/a, or 
mouths. From these latter the effete water is 
poured in forcible streams, and thus a circulat- 
ing current is maintained. 

‘‘ This is a very different process from the ab- 
sorption of water by capillary attraction. The 
one is mechanical, the other a vital operation. 
The latter is performed only during life and 
health, and contributes to the nourishment of 
the animal ; the former goes on after death, and 
is of no benefit to the sponge, though very use- 
ful to its possessors. The one may be compared 
to that indiscriminate devouring of books which 
we sometimes see in great readers—a voracity 
insatiable, indeed, but which leaves the mind as 
empty as before; the other to that guarded 
selected reading which ever watches to extract 
mental food, separating and rejecting, by a secret 
but potent alchemy, the useless and the bad.” 


Another substance familiar to us, but often 
misunderstood, is the coral, which, like the 
sponge, is, as we see it, a skeleton; the animal 
—not an insect—consisting during life of a film 
of gelatinous flesh investing it entirely, and “so 
tightly stretched as to be reduced to an invisible 
tenuity.” 

But to return to the sponges. These skele- 
tons, not at the feast but at the toilet, afford a 
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means of subsistence to many persons in the 
Mediterranean islands; and they get a living 
far from contemptible, as “their goods are al- 
ways wanted by the Turks, who use an incredi- 
ble number of sponges at their bathings and 
washings.” In the island of Himia, a girl is 
not permitted by her relations to marry before 
she has brought up a certain quantity of sponges, 
and before she can give a proof of her agility by 
taking them from a certain depth. In another 
island, it is the custom for the father of a mar- 
riageable daughter to bestow her on the best 
diver among her suitors. “He that can stay 
longest in the water, and gather the most sponges, 
marries the maid.” 


At certain seasons of the year, within the chan- 
nel of the living sponge, innumerable yellow 
granules are to be seen imbedded in the gelati- 
nous flesh. These gradually increase in size, un- 
til at length one by one becomes freed, and is 
immediately hurried along to the nearest outlet, 
by the constant excurrent. This little oval gem- 
mule is a young spongelet, which, unlike its 
parent, has the power of locomotion, being fur- 
nished with excessively minute cilia, by the aid 
of which it rows itself through the water at 
pleasure —a most wise arrangement for the dis- 
tribution of the race in the still water under 
which they live, with no winds to waft them, 
like the seeds of vegetables, to distant places. 
When weary of wandering, the spongelet selects 
a suitable locality for settlement, spreads out an 


adhesive film of gelatinous matter, and soon de- 
velops all the structure and performs all the 
functions of its parent —Gosse. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FOR A YOUNG FRIEND, ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 


Lie low, my young brother! Lie low as the fountain, 
That flows toward the deep through the lowliest of 
ways ; 
Stand lofty, enduring, unmoved as the mountain, 
That pierces through storm-clouds to meet the sun’s 
rays. 


Be passive, and pure as the dew-drop, that never 
Resisteth the law that would govern its course ; 

But firm as the rock of the ocean, that ever 
Repels the mad billows, defying their force. 


Be small as the dust, or the ashes of Zion, 
Lie still on the altar, or low on the ground; 
But rise like sweet Pleiades, fly like Orion,— 
Wherever Truth calls us, there let us be found. 


Our task is, to “follow :”—the Master will guide us, 
Unscathed, through temptation, through hate, and 
through scorn ; 
The Master is with us—O, see Him beside us! 
How sweetly He covers with roses each thorn! 


Cheer up, my young brother !—When timeis no longer 
A mist, that enshroudeth eternity’s shore, 

If faithful through life, then redeeming love, stronger 
Than death, will receive us where warfare is = 
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Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
Inke, chapter 8th.—verses 27th, 35th, and 39th. 


“ And when he went forth to land, there met him out of the city 
acertain man which had devils long time, and wore no clothes, 
neither abode in any house, but in the tombs. 

Then they went out to see what was done; and came to Jesus, 
and found the man out of whom the devils were departed, sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right mind. Jesus said, re- 
turn to thine own house.” 
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Be gentle and kind to the weak and the erring, 
Be gentle and kind to the sorrowing heart: 

On each stricken spirit thy pity conferring, 
Peace, comfort and hope to the wandering impart. 


In accents of pity the Saviour has spoken, 

The turbulent spirit has left its abode ; 

The “ fetters and chains” of delusion are broken, 
The wanderer brought to his home and his God. 


Butler Hospital, R. I., February 23rd, 1858. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the culd sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last found home, and knew the old no 

more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreath’d horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings: 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzien Inteuuicence.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 6th inst. 

Enetanp.—The Earl of Derby, in a speech in the 
House of Lords, had indicated the intended policy of 
the new Ministry on some points. He stated that Lord 
Malmesbury was preparing a reply to the despatch of 
the French government relative to conspiracies against 
the Emperor, which he believed would satisfy the 
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public mind, and that there was nothing to prevent 
proceeding with the conspiracy bill, although further 
action would depend upon the answer to this com- 
munication. Although he thought the time not op- 
portune for any change in the government of India, 
yet in deference to the vote of the House of Commons, 
a modified bill would be presented. In regard to 
Parliamentary reform, he promised only that a bill 
proposing some modifications should be prepared, to 
be introduced at the next session. 


Some parts of this statement had caused much dis- 
satisfaction to the liberals, and a London committee 
had been formed for the purpose of organizing a con- 
stitutional opposition throughout the country to any 
attempt to alter the laws respecting conspiracy. 

The Directors of the Royal British Bank had been 
convicted of conspiracy to defraud. Three of them 
were sentenced to imprisonment for twelve months, 
and the others for shorter terms. 

Dr. Livingstone and his companions in the new ex- 
pedition for exploring Eastern Africa, were expected 
to sail from Liverpool on the same day as the New 
York steamer. 

A snow storm of unusual violence visited the whole 
country on the 3rd inst. Many wrecks took place 
upon the coast, and travel upon all the railroads was 
suspended for a time by snow-drifts. The winter, 
which had previously been moderate and remarkably 
deficient in rain, had become very severe. 


Prussia.—The mental faculties of the King were 
said to be declining daily, and it was expected that 
the powers confided to the Prince of Prussia would be 
renewed, to extend to six months. 


Hanover.—The American Consul at Hamburg was 
said to be making preliminary arrangements with a 
view to obtain the abolition of the Stadt duties on the 
Elbe, on the expiration of the commercial treaty with 
Hanover, in the 6th month next. 


Ivraty.—The officially published list of the victims 
of the earthquake of 12th month last, in the kingdom 
of Naples, gives the number of killed as 9350, and 
of wounded 1359. At Montemurro, a place of 7000 
inhabitants, 5000 are stated to have been crushed by 
the falling houses, and 500 severely injured. 


Greece.—An earthquake is reported to have laid 
Corinth in ruins, killing thirty persons. The shocks 
continued, but with less violence. 


AvstraLia.—The total shipment of gold for the 
year 1857, amounted to 2,757,047 ounces. An educa- 
tion bill had been carried to a second reading in the 
Assembly of Victoria. One of its provisions renders 
the instruction of children compulsory. 


Domestic.—John Calhoun, the President of the Le- 
compton Constitutional Convention, has published a 
card, stating that recent information received from 
Governor Denver and others, leaves no doubt in his 
mind that the election returns from Delaware Cross- 
ing should be rejected, and he will therefore issue 
certificates of election to those persons having the 
highest number of votes in Leavenworth county, irre- 
spective of those returns. This gives the majority of 
the State Legislature, elected under the Lecompton 
Constitution, to the Free State party. The result of 
the vote for State officers, at the same election, is still 
withheld. 

Bills to repeal the acts passed by the last Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, for preventing kidnapping, and refuzing 
the use of the State prisons for the confinement of 
fugitive slaves, have passed both houses of the pres- 
ent Legislature, by a majority of 22 in the Senate, 
and 21 in the House. 

The slave case in California, mentivned in our Sum 
mary two weeks since, has been made the subject of 
an extraordinary decision in the Supreme Court of 
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that State. The two Judges, while declaring the right 
of slaveholders to travel through the free States with 
their slaves, admitted that the claimant, having bought 
land and pursued a settled occupation in California, 
could not be designated as a traveller, and that by the 
Constitution of the State, the alleged slave was legally 
free ; yet they delivered him to the claimant, as an act 
of special favor to the latter. The grounds assigned 
for this singular proceeding were that this was the first 
case of the kind that had occurred ; that the claimant 
had some reason to believe, from former judicial pro- 
ceedings, that the constitutional provision would have 
no immediate operation ; and that he was a young 
man in delicate health. The judges, however, declared 
it to be their purpose, in all future cases, to enforce the 
laws strictly. 


Coneress.—The memorial from the Legislature ot 
Utah was presented to both houses on the 16th, and di- 
rected to be printed. A joint resolution from the Legis- 
lature of New Mexico, relative to the organization of the 
territory of Arizona, and suggesting the boundaries 
thereof, was laid before the Senate, and referred to the 
proper committee. The debate on the Kansas bill was 
continued from the 17th to the 20th inclusive, by Crit- 
tenden of Ky., Trumbull of Ill., Bell of Tenn., Foster of 
Conn., Durkee of Wis., Foot of Vt., Simmons of R. I. 
and Wilson of Mass., in opposition to the bill, and 
Toombs of Ga., Clay of Ala., and Bright of Ind., in 
favor. It was resumed on the 22nd, when Bayard of 
Del., advocated the acceptance of the Lecompton Con- 
atitution, and argued in favor of slavery. Stuart ot 
Mich., Broderick of Cal., and Douglas of I!]., spoke in 
opposition to the bill, the latter, in the evening ses- 
sion, at considerable length, though suffering from 
recent illness. Toombs of Ga. followed. Many of the 
opponents of the bill based their opposition, not on the 
pro-slavery character of the proposed constitution, but 
on the frauds connected with its inception, and on the 
fact that it is opposed to the wishes of a majority of 
the people of Kansas. On the 23d, Green of Mo., 
who had reported the bill, and Crittenden, spoke. The 
former then withdrew the Minnesota bill, and moved 
three amendments, which were severally carried ; the 
first altering the preamble; the second declaring that 
nothing in the act shall be construed to abridge any 
right of the people, asserted in the Kansas Constitu- 
tion, to alter or abolish their form of government. 
and disclaiming any intention of Congress to interfere 
with such change; the third a mere verbal alteration. 
Crittenden moved a substitute for the bill, submitting 
the Constitution to the people of Kunsas ; if approved, 
the President to admit the State by proclamation, if re- 
jected, the people of the territory to call a convention 
to frame a new constitution. This was lost, yeas 24, 
nays 34, and the original bill as amended was then 
passed, yeas 33, nays 25. 


In the House of Representatives, the bill authoriz- 
ing the President to accept the services of volunteers. 
not exceeding five regiments, for the defence of the 
Texas frontier, and to quell disturbances in Utah and 
protect the western and north-western frontiers, was 
debated on the 17th, 18th and 19th. An amendment, 
proposing instead, to add to the regular army three 
regiments, was rejected, and the bill finally passed. 
The Kansas question was the subject of debate on the 
19th and 20th. On the 22nd, a resolution was adopt- 
ed to discharge Wolcott, the recusant witness, fron 
the custody of the House, and transfer him to the 
officers of the law, for trial on an indictment found 
against him in the criminal court. The majority of 
the special committee on the Matteson case presented 
a report, arguing that the House has no jurisdiction 
in the case. A minority report was also presented. 
The Kansas debate was continued on that and the 
following day. 





